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Gfreat  Jzinco/n  -JXtcmorial 


MONO  the  words  of  the  many 
official  memoranda  which 
Henry  Bacon,  architect  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  at  Wash- 
n,  has  had  occasion  to 
to  the  government  com- 
mission which  selected  him 
for  the  task,  there  is  one 
phrase  concerning  the  placing 
of  the  statue  within  the  struc- 
ture which  stands  out  like  a text:  “and  the  vis- 
itor will  be  alone  with  it." 

In  all  the  impressive  spaciousness  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  great  Memorial  there  is  room 
only  for  the  statue;  and  the  pilgrim  who  comes 
to  see  is  to  get  what  he  should  get,  is  to  get 
what  is  surely  there,  is  to  feel  what  Richard  Watson 
Glider  felt  when  he  wrote  of  the  Life  Mask  ol  Lincoln: 

I'rs,  this  is  lie  who  rilled  a world  of  men 
4s  might  some  prophet  of  the  elder  day, 

Brooding  above  the  tempest  and  the  fray 
With  deep-eyed  thought  and  more  Ilian  mortal  ken. 

A power  was  liis  beyond  the  touch  of  art 

Or  armiul  strength  -Ins  pure  and  mighty  heart. 

So  all  you  hundred  million  Americans  who  may  come  to 
[Ins  new  sacred  place  of  the  country  will  enter  it  alone,  at 
least  in  spirit,  even  though  that  may  not  lie  possible  as  a 
n AaCV  C on.lc1 BrouPs  an<l  delegations  and  crowds 
II  the  forty-eight  slates,  the  names  of  which  are  cut  in 
he  cornice;  conVe  even  in  sight-seeing  busses  with  mega- 
If  you  must;  but  you  will  not  be  sight-seeing  at 
1 are  worthy  of  what  the 
ist  have  achieved  for  you. 

the  Gettysburg 
id  of 


‘Paintings  by  Jules  (Juerin 


ri  IS  now  planned  to  dedicate  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  to  open  it 
1 to  the  public  in  this  current  month  of  October.  The  throngs  who 
will  at  once  hasten  to  see  it  will  find  themselves  confirmed  in  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  that  the  Memorial  is  the  most  compre- 
hensively impressive  tribute  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  world's  great  men.  One  of  its  most 
striking  features  is  the  panels  painted  by  Jules  Guerin,  several  of 
which  ure  reproduced  on  this  page  for  the  first  time  in  full  color. 
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phone  guide: 

the  Lincoln  Memorial— not  if  y 
architect,  the  sculptor  and  the  "a 

You  will  be  as  silent  as  was  that  throng 
battlefield  in  November,  1863,  when  there  was  no  soi 
applause  after  Lincoln  had  finished  his  speech,  when  Lincoln 
lelt,  because  there  was  no  sound,  that  that  speech  had  failed. 

Harmony  ami  Tin, ot ion  parked  its  ‘Building 

ihould  got  at  least  a touch  of  what  the  lone  custodi 


Y! 


has  got  in  his  work  of  guarding  the  Memorial"  during 
the  months  between  the  completion  of  the  structure  itself 
and  the  finishing  of  the  landscape  work  preliminary  to  dedi- 
cation. tins  custodian  is  a pipe  smoker.  He  never  even 
mounts  the  steps  to  the  portal  without  first  knocking  out  his 
pipe  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  never  enters  without 
removing  Ins  hat.  And  yet  being  there  is  just  the  day's  work 
for  him,  and  nobody  secs  him  at  it. 

"I  never  get  lonesome  here  with  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  the 
custodian  by  way  of  comment  on  his  job.  " I have  a sort  of 
[lueer  feeling  that  lie  likes  to  have  me  herewith  him.  All  the 
s he  looks 


lonesomeness  there  i 


between  those-  columns  to  the  Washington  Monument  and 
the  Capitol.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  you  get  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  story  of  this  country  of  ours  in  u-hm 


hole  story  of  this  country  of 
through  those  columns  and 


itself.  The  custodian  also  said:  " I've  learned  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  and  the  Second  Inaugural  on  the  walls  by  heart. 
I lie  statue  looks  to  me  as  if  it  might  be  just  about  to  say 
cither  one  of  them  again." 

There  are  naturally  many  interesting  statistics  about  this 
Memorial— the  figures  and  measurements  of  its  majestic 
dimensions  and  proportions,  the  fact  that  it  cost  something 
more  than  two  million  dollars,  and  the  considerations  which 
finally  determined  the  sue  in  Potomac  Park  on  the  same 
east-and-west  axis  with  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Washington  Monument.  But  t here  are  even  more  significant 
lads  which  do  not  get  expressed  in  figures.  They  show  that 
from  the  work  of  the  first  digging  to  bedrock  for  the  founda- 
tions to  the  completion  of  the  Memorial  there  has  been  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, from  the  members  of  the  commission  to  the  stone 
cutters  and  the  laborers.  The  same  workmen  who  were 
there  at  the  beginning  were  there  at  the  finish.  There  has 
been  no  strike.  The  contractors’  charges  have  been  far  less 
than  they  would  have  been  for  a structure  of  the  same  size, 
but  secular  or  commercial  in  character. 

And  in  all  the  processes  of  what  builders  call  heavy  opera- 
t ion,  from  the  quarrying  of  twenty-three-ton  blocks  of  stone 
ten  thousand  feet  up  in  the  Colorado  mountains  and  trans- 
porting them  to  the  Potomac  River,  to  the  dangerous  caisson 
work  fifty  feet  underground,  no  man  has  been  killed  and 
none  seriously  injured. 

The  work  was  in  progress  more  than  ten  years,  counting 
from  the  date  in  1911  when  Congress  created  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Commission,  with  President  Taft  as  its  chairman 
1 Ins  commission  has  worked  with  the  Federal  Commission 
ol  I- me  Arts  throughout  the  undertaking  with  a double 
purpose— that  of  obtaining  a memorial  which  American 
people  for  all  time  would  instinctively  feel  to  be  worthy  of 
bearing  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and,  secondly,  of 
putting  such  a monument  in  the  right  place. 

"The  popular  ideal  of  a memorial  to  Lincoln,”  said  the 
fine  Arts  Commission,  "will  be  satisfied  only  with  a design 
which  combines  grandeur  with  beauty.  Assuming  that  the 
memorial  must  be  a large  one,  there  are  few  sites  in  which  it 
be  placed  successfully;  for  it  is  important  that  a large 
...1  ' i environment  can  be  specially 


monument  shall  stand  whei 


i • 1 m -.  1 , -TM.iii  3I.1IUI  w acre  ns  environment  can  be  specially 

Lincoln  Memorial  designed  to  harmonize  with  it,  and  where  the  design  need 


not  be  controlled  or  even  influenced  by  existing 
surroundings." 

No  site  in  Washington  other  than  the  one 
chosen  in  Potomac  Park  met  these  conditions 
Concerning  one  of  the  several  rejected  plans  the 
commission  said:  "The  principal  reason  ad- 
vanced for  placing  the  Lincoln  Memorial  near 
the  Union  Station  or  on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  more 
people  would  see  it  there  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  more  transient  visitors  would  pass  it, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  an  object  which  we  must 
make  some  effort  to  see  impresses  itself  on  us 
with  much  more  force  than  does  one  which  is 
seen  casually  or  incidentally.  Not  how  many 
people  see  a monument,  but  how  great  is  the 
impression  made  by  it,  is  the  real  test." 

It  was  a wise  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

John  Hay,  one  of  Lincoln's  secretaries  and  biographers, 
said,  speaking  of  the  memorial  site  and  of  the  general  design 
of  I otomac  Park  as  a part  of  the  development  of  the  whole 
city  in  accordance  with  the  century-old  L'Enfant  plan: 
As  I understand  it,  the  place  of  honor  is  on  the  main  axis 
of  the  plan.  Lincoln,  of  all  Americans,  next  to  Washington 
deserves  this  place  of  honor.  He  was  of  the  immortals  You 
must  not  approach  too  close  to  the  immortals.  His  monu- 
ment should  stand  alone,  remote  from  the  common  habita- 
tions of  man,  apart  from  the  business  and  turmoil  of  the 
city— isolated,  distinguished  and  serene.  Of  all  the  sites, 
this  one  near  the  Potomac  is  most  suited  to  our  purpose." 

Of  Stately  ffieautyUiewed from^Any  Point 

AND  what  John  Ilay  and  the  rest  demanded  has  been 
j attained.  America  has  its  Lincoln  Memorial  of  grandeur 
and  beauty.  It  is  " isolated,  distinguished  and  serene  "—but 
not  too  isolated.  All  the  world  may  easily  reach  and  see  it. 

In  its  comment  on  the  advantage  to  the  beholder  of 
making  some  effort  to  sec  a national  shrine,  the  commission 
might  have  gone  further.  You  have  not  seen  this  Memorial 
to  the  full  by  merely  going  to  it.  Mr.  Bacon  has  produced  a 
structure  which  should  be  seen  from  many  points.  When 
looked  down  upon  from  the  five-hundred-foot  elevation  of 
Washington  Monument  it  loses  nothing  of  its  symmetry. 
It  is  good  to  look  at  from  the  Capitol;  but  choose  some 
window  or  balcony  about  the  level  of  the  Senate  and  House 
chambers.  There  are  countless  vistas  through  the  trees  of 
the  park  and  from  the  Virginia  shore.. 

But  best  of  all  these  distant  views  is  that  from  the  heights 
of  Arlington  across  the  Potomac,  from  the  porch  of  Robert 
E.  Lee's  home,  from  the  new  amphitheater  in  the  National 
Cemetery  of  the  soldiers  with  its  inscription  from  the  Gettys- 
burg speech:  " We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain.”  There  are  buried  on  those  heights 
hve  thousand  unknown  and  twenty-five  thousand  known  of 
those  soldiers  who  helped  Lincoln. 

It  is  good  to  see  the  Memorial  from  among  those  graves, 
not  merely  for  a careless  moment,  scarcely  realized  and 
appreciated,  but  for  an  hour,  an  afternoon.  Better  still,  on  an 
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afternoon  of  light  and  shade  with  shifting,  "'ind-driven 
clouds,  when  the  majestic  shaft  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  founded  this  Republic  comes,  visionlikc,  out  of  shadow 
as  the  sunlight  sweeps  up  from  base  to  summit;  when  tae 
Capitol’s  dome  has  its  alternating  moments  of  dullness  and 
brilliancy:  when  the  Memorial  to  the  man  who  saved  tne 
Union,  glorious  alike  in  grayness  and  in  sunlight,  rounds  out 
this  pageant  of  the  nations  story  which  art  and  Nature 
have  produced  and  in  which  every  American  may  find  h.s 
own  symbolism  of  hope  and  inspiration  and  warning. 

Furthermore,  it  is  planned— at  least  hoped  — to  put,  some- 
day, a monumental  bridge  across  the  Potomac  from  the 
Memorial  to  the  other  shore,  a bridge  from  the  great  shrine 
housing  the  speech  of  "malice  toward  none,  cut  in  everlast- 
ing stone,  to  the  home  where  Lee  pondered  and  chose  the 

0t  Henry*  Bacon  called  as  his  associates  Daniel  Chester 
French,  the  sculptor,  and  Jules  Guerin,  the  artist,  and  for 
the  years  of  their  work  together  they  formed  a virtual 


brotherhood  in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln.  hey  rind  Lincoln 
and  studied  all  his  works  and  the  many  biographic".  I hi  v 
talked  together  of  Lincoln  during  many  hour"  and  through 
many  months  in  their  studios  and  workshop.  Lai"  K"rw 
at  all  times  what  the  others  were  doing  and  dreaming,  and 
so  their  vision  of  what  their  finished  work  should  hi-  was  one . 

They  knew  Lincoln  as  artist h as  well  a-,  An.eri;  an  nti«m* 
long  before  they  undertook  what  thev  now  consider  t In 
work  of  their  respective  professional  actjv.t.e.  I-rc  u h had 
made  the  great  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Guerin  half  made  his  picture*  of  the  old  hoio.e  and  well  of 
the  Lincoln  birthplace  at  Modgcnvilli-  in  Kciitui  ky. 

" Unity,"  said  Guerin  at  his  s.  udto  the  other  day,  was  he 
great  achievement  for  which  Lincoln  struggled;  so  m ****** 
word  we  found  both  our  chart  and  our  inspiration  for  thi 

" Before  one  stone  was  placed  upon  another  in  lit"  marble 
home  of  memories  Uacon  knew  that  the  great  c'-n,’r-‘  . 

would  be  a place  where  the  people  could  bealone  with  the 


Lincoln  to  lie  created  by  Freni  It,  I le  kno 
space",  bill  not  lew  -aired,  the  lialilling 
tell  again  in  allegory  the  meaning  of  I 
utterance*. 

So  the  Lincoln  Memorial  t»  far  more 
together  of  the  separate  work"  of  three  ci 
in  something  from  which  nothing  could  I 
which  nothing  could  be  added. 

"There  is  nothing  new  in  the  design  < 
says  Uncon.  "It  c.  the  lurrying  on  of  i f 
the  good  nu  n of  ancient  times,  What  elm 
should  there  be?  It"  guiding  motive  is  to 
nice  in  the  Inart"  of  all  |K-ople  for  the  gre 
to  express  their  reverence  as  fully  a*  it 

In  the  technical,  iireliileelijr.il  «*-iise  the 
simple.  Neither  the  dome  of  the  < apitol  n 

(ConllnueJ  on  Pogt  160) 


n that  in  (lie  leimer 
of  Guerin  .would 
.incoln’s  immortal 

than  tin-  bringing 
"ninetil  artist*.  It 
ie  omitted  and  to 

if  the  Memorial," 
In-st  traditions  of 
• could  tlmre  lie  or 
ipiii  ken  the  rever 
t ness  of  Lincoln, 
an  In;  expressed 
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Washington  could  be  repeated;  so  the  hori- 
zontal lines  were  completed  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  whole  plan  of  the  city.  It  is 
in  his  wonderful  proportions,  in  his  selection 
of  material,  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
his  detail,  and  in  the  impressive  symbolism 
of  his  colonnade  that  the  architect's  under- 
standing of  Lincoln  is  manifest;  and  his 
grading  of  the  grounds,  his  terraces,  the 
placing  of  trees  and  the  construction  of  the 
great  reflecting  pool  have  combined  to  make 
a prophecy  fulfilled  of  the  words  of  John 
May,  who  said  that  this  place  must  be 
"isolated,  distinguished  and  serene.” 

"In  the  statue  for  Nebraska,"  says  Mr. 
French,  "I  tried  to  show  Lincoln  as  a man 
who  felt  the  weight  and  difficulties  of  his 
task.  In  the  work  for  the  Memorial  at  Wash- 
ington I have  gone  further.  I have  endeav- 
ored to  show  Lincoln  ns  the  President  who 
not  only  realized  what  had  been  placed  upon 
him  to  do,  but  who  felt,  at  last,  that  he  had 
the  power  and  the  strength  to  do  it.  I have 
tried  to  indicate  that  by  the  hands,  for 
example,  particularly  by  the  left  hand.  We 
must  always  put  stress  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  do  things,  for  they  show  that  by  their 
hands  as  well  as  in  the  faces;  the  whole 
thing  is  in  the  grasp.  There  is  reason,  too, 
for  the  fact  that  the  feet  arc  slightly  turned 
in;  when  a man  is  thinking  hard  his  position 
is  bound  to  show  some  constraint.” 

It  was  in  his  studio  at  Glendale  up  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  that  the  sculptor  said 
these  simple  enough  but  significant  things 
about  his  work.  For  illustration  of  his  com- 
ment, there  in  the  workroom  was  the  plaster 
model  of  the  great  sitting  figure,  which  rises 
twenty  feet  from  foot  to  head,  two  feet  higher 
than  Michelangelo's 
David. 

“Artists  never  think 
of  Lincoln  as  a homely 
man,”  added  the 
sculptor.  "FIc  has  not 
a handsome,  but  a 
sculpturesque  head. 

The  brow,  the  setting 
of  the  eyes  arc  won- 
derful. In  repose  the 
face  of  Lincoln  is  sad, 
for  the  lines  are  long 
and  perpendicular. 

The  orbits  of  the  eyes 
arc  of  extraordinary 
size,  giving  an  im- 
portance to  the  eyes 
themselves  that  their 
actual  size  would  not 
assure,  which  reminds 
me  of  Cecilia  Bcau.x’s 
remark  that  a mean 
man  never  Iras  large 
orbits  to  his  eyes. 

"Sculptors  have 
one  great  advantage 
with  reference  to  Lin- 
coln. Photography 
had  developed  into  something  of  a craze  at 
just  about  the  time  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  and  there  are  many  hundreds  of  pho- 
tographs of  him  now  available.  But  there  is 
more  to  it  than  lines  and  dimensions,  more 
even  than  expression  in  the  pictures.  I once 
asked  the  animul  sculptor,  Edward  Potter, 
how  he  got  his  figures  so  true,  and  he  told 
me  that  when  he  wanted  to  make  a dog  he 
tried  to  become  a dog.” 

Jjncoln's  Qreat  Characteristic 

POTTER  is  the  man  who  did  the  horse 
l»rt  of  the  great  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington  at  Paris,  made  by  French  and 
given  to  France  by  the  women  of  America. 

"The  problem  of  the  portrait  sculptor  is 
something  like  that  of  the  actor,  who  must 
know  as  far  as  possible  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  historical  character  he  would  imper- 
sonate. So  I have  lived  with  Lincoln  as 
much  as  I could  and  tried  to  appreciate  what 
I believe  to  be  his  great  characteristic,  that 
human  quality  the  existence  of  which  was 
proved  in  his  time  and  is  proved  in  our  time 
by  the  fact  that  everybody  recognizes  Lin- 
coln as  a friend.  I believe  that  more  men  feel 
that  way  about  Lincoln  than  about  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived.  I surely  feel  that  way, 
and  also  that  I know  Lincoln." 


More  than  to  any  other  source  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration,  French  attributes  his 
understanding  to  the  Life  of  Lincoln  writ- 
ten by  Lord  Charnwood  of  England,  the 
same  book  which  was  the  great  stimulus  to 
Drinkwater  in  the  writing  of  his  play,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  soul 
community  or  an  artistic  telepathy  between 
the  English  biographer  and  historian  and  the 
American  sculptor.  Whatever  it  is  called, 
it  is  tremendously  interesting.  F'rench  and 
Charnwood  did  not  know  each  other.  The 
British  writer,  before  producing  his  book, 
went  to  many  American  sources  and  studied 
many  portraits  and  statues  of  Lincoln.  The 
one  that  meant  the  most  to  him,  the  one  he 
cared  the  most  for,  was  I'rcnch’s  statue  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska.  He  did  not  know  who 
the  sculptor  was.  On  the  other  hand,  French 
knew  nothing  of  this  approval  of  his  work 
by  Charnwood  when  he  found  in  the  latter’s 
book  the  things  he  most  needed  and  to 
which  he  most  quickly  responded.  The  man 
with  the  pen  and  the  man  with  the  chisel, 
working  on  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
each  unconsciously  helping  the  other,  had 
found  the  same  Lincoln. 

The  Writer  and  the  Sculptor 

FOR  the  belief  of  French  that  his  new 
statue  at  Washington  should  show  the 
President  who  not  only  knew  the  weight  of 
his  burden  but  who  had  come  to  feel  that 
he  had  the  strength  to  carry  it,  has  ample 
hacking  in  the  book.  For  example: 

Unmistaknbly,  too,  he  early  learned  to  think 
that  he  was  odd,  that  his  oddity  was  connected 
with  his  strength,  that 
he  might  be  destined  to 
stand  alone  and  capable 
of  so  standing.  . . . 
But  it  does  not  seem 
that  I he  melancholy 
sense  of  some  great  pur- 
suing great  destiny 
awaiting  him  ever  quite 
left  him.  . . . Middle- 
aged  and,  from  his  own 
jxiint  of  view,  a failure, 

himself  a bigger  man. 
...  He  had,  more- 
over, a quality  of  heart 
which,  as  it  seemed  to 
those  near  hint,  the  pro- 
traction of  the  conflict, 
with  its  necessary  strain 
upon  him,  only  strength- 
ened. . . . But  Amer- 
icans then  living  who 
recall  Abraham  Lincoln 
remark  how  frequently 
the  man  grew  to  his 
task. 

And  so  on,  all 
through  the  book 
which  the  sculptor 
read  runs  the  theme 
of  growing  power  and  realization  of  that 
power  which  he  has  put  into  stone. 

Now  the  writer  and  the  sculptor  have 
found  each  other  out,  and  the  following  let- 
ter from  Lord  Charnwood  to  Mr.  French 
with  its  informal  comment  on  the  statue 
makes  a delightful  addition  to  the  things 
that  have  been  written  about  Lincoln: 

108  Eaton  Square,  London,  S.  W.  1. 

9 June,  1920. 

Dear  Mr.  French:  I have  received  (though 
rather  late,  as  he  did  not  inclose  it  when  he 
meant  to  do  so)  a photograph  of  your  Lincoln, 
which  Dr.  Tait  McKenzie  has  sent  me.  It  was 
already  becoming  familiar  to  me  from  an  illus- 
tration in  the  Report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis- 
sion, which  I had  already  received.  Dr.  Tait 
McKenzie  must  be  responsible  for  the  ir 


.cnzic  must  be  responsible  lor  the  imperu- 
y of  this  letter,  for  he  tells  me  he  thinks 
you  will  like  my  frank  opinion.  And  I do  not 
hesitate  to  form  my  (inexpert)  opinion  as  I 
have  found  photographs  give  one  a true  impres- 
sion of  statues  one  has  not  yet  seen — if  I like 
the  photograph  I like  the  statue  when  I see  it 
better,  that  is  all. 

One  must  begin  at  one  end,  and  I begin  with 
the  bools,  not  only  from  affection  for  a pair  of 
climbing  boots  which  I had  made  (for  thirty 
francs,  I think)  at  ...  in  Switzerland  and 
which  arc  the  best  I ever  had,  and  rather  like 
them,  but  because  my  eye  actually  falls  upon 
the  feet,  and  the  shape  and  pose  of  them  strike 
me  as  pleasant  and  natural  and  as  forming  a 
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Have  you  seen  this  new 
Paul  Jones  middy? 

THE  very  newest  thing  in  middy 
blouses  is  the  Two-In-One,  an  exclu- 
sive model  of  the  famous  Paul  Jones 
Middies. 

First,  with  this  two-blouses-in-onc,  there 
is  the  regulation  middy  for  gym  wear. 
Then,  roll  it  up  a couple  of  times,  unsnap 
the  tabs  on  the  inner  seams,  button  them 
together  in  the  back— a smart  cuff-bottomed 
blouse!  Well  made  of  the  finest  materials 
— in  all  white,  or  white  with  red,  cadet  or 
navy  trimmings. 

There  are  many  other  models  of  Paul 
Jones  Middies,  in  a wide  variety  of  styles 
and  colors.  And  there  are  also  attractive 
wash  suits  for  boys. 

If  your  favorite  store  does  not  carry 
■Paul  Jones  Middies  write  to  11s  for  our 
illustrated  style  book  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer.  The  Two-In-One  with  long 
sleeves  is  $2.25;  with  short  sleeves,  $2.00. 
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Baltimore,  Md. 
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Each  package  of  “Diamond  Dyes”  contains 
directions  so  simple  that  any  woman  can  dye 
or  tint  faded,  shabby  skirts,  dresses,  waists, 
coats,  sweaters, stockings,  hangings, draperies, 
everything  like  new.  Buy  “ Diamond  Dyes” 
—no  other  kind— then  perfect  home  dyeing 
is  guaranteed,  even  if  you  have  never  dyed 
before.  Tell  your  druggist  whether  the  ma- 
terial you  wish  to  dye  is  wool  or  silk,  or 
whether  it  is  linen,  cotton,  or  mixed  goods. 
Diamond  Dyes  never  streak,  fade,  or  run. 

Wells  & Richardson  Co.,  Burlington, Vt. 
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permanent  part  of  the  whole  composition. 
This  of  course  applies  still  more  to  the  clothes 
generally.  My  eye  travels  over  the  whole  figure 
and  meets  with  nothing  but  what  is  easily 
graceful  and  yet  strikes  me  as  being  just  what  I 
suppose  he  was  like.  I dwell  on  this  minor  elTect 
of  the  thing,  because  I disagree  with  the  cur- 
rently profound  opinion  that  modem  male  cos- 
tume is  bad.  It  is  actually  as  becoming  to  a 
decently  well-made  man  ns  any  other  costume 
that  I know  of— bar  nakedness.  Only  English 
sculptors,  till  lately  at  any  rate,  have  simply 
shirked  the  problem  of  treating  trousers  and 
frock  coats  and  things  and  apparently  only 
wished  they  had  their  man  in  a toga  or  in  an 
alb  and  chasuble,  or  else  dressed  him  up  in  one 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  official  robes  which  we 
possess  and  which  the  man  probably  wore  once 
in  a blue  moon  on  a state  occasion  in  which  he 
was  feeling  exceedingly  awkward.  You,  how- 
ever, if  I may  say  so,  have  faced  your  whole 
problem.  . . . 

I do  not  believe  in  the  least  that  Lincoln  was 
much  interested  in  dressing  well  or  particularly 
tidy  in  any  of  his  ways— of  course  he  was  not. 
But  I do  not  believe,  either,  that  he  was  inten- 
tionally slovenly,  or  that  he  dressed  with  disre- 
spect for  his  company— least  of  nil  that  he 
dressed  up  . . . as  if  for  the  music-hall 
stage.  I take  him  to  have  been  perfectly  natural 
and  wholesome  in  those  ways 

All  this  leads  up  to  the  general  pose.  But  I 
must  stop  to  notice  the  hands.  These  are  most 
beautiful  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
bined effect  of  stability  and  repose  which  the 
figure  produces,  anil  the  delicate  minuteness 
with  which,  as  I judge  from  the  photograph,  you 
have  treated  them  must  much  enhance  the 
general  beauty  of  the  statue.  (Just  before  I 
wrote  the  last  sentence  Sir  A.  Wright,  whose 
name  you  may  know  as  a great  physician  and 
biologist,  came  in.  He  is  much  interested  both 
'n  Lincoln  and  in  art.  He  was  extremely  struck 


the  statue  of  Lincoln.  He  also,  by  the  way, 
noted  the  hands.  Frank  Dickson,  who  recently 
refused  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
also,  and  others  to  whom  I have  shown  not  the 
photograph  but  the  cut  which  I had  earlier, 
were  much  pleased.  I I was  just  about  to  say 
that  I find  the  (statucl  as  a whole  increasingly 
satisfactory  to  me.  There  are  re- 
pose and  calm  which  could  instantly 
turn  into  energy  if  required,  hut 


t other 
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n did,  during  the 
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1 think, 

Lincoln.  1 am  glad.  too.  that  you  have  given 
him  his  heard.  . . . 

In  conclusion  I cannot  refrain  from  thanking 
you  as  one  of  innumerable  people  who  will  la- 
grateful  to  you,  mostly  without  telling  you,  lor 
giving  the  world  what  is  and  is  likely  to  remain 
the  statue  of  Lincoln— a work  Into  which  you 
ch  of  your  heart's  blood,  so 


absolutely  natural  majesty  which 
is  majestic. 

But  I must  try  and  say  some- 
thing of  the  other  end— the  face. 

Il  is  a little  difficult  to  say  anything 
except  that  1 like  it  much  and  that 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  statue  of  course  . . . other- 
wise no  other  beauty  in  the  statue  could  please 
one.  For  of  course  so  small  a photograph  gives 
one  of  a face  only  a general  effect  and  not  the 
details  that  make  it.  I go  on  liking  il  more— il 
is  solemn,  and  strong  and  sweet— and  in  the 
right,  not  in  the  wrong  way.  I um  familiar 
enough  with  photographs  and  other  represen- 
tations of  him  to  feel  confident  that  it  gives 
the  real  man.  But  I happen  to  lie  very  familiar 
with  photographs  done  in  1859  or  I860.  I am 
very  glad  that  you  have,  unlike  Mr.  Barnard 
(the  face  of  whose  statue  must,  I think,  have 
real  beauty,  but  is  slightly  overwrought  and  of 
falsely  pathetic  beauty),  tuken  an  older  Lincoln, 
for  the  face  must  have  greatly  ' ' ' 


The  mural  paintings,  each  of  them  twelve 
by  sixty  feet,  by  Guerin,  are  in  the  halls  of 
the  speeches,  screened  from  il  by  Ionic 
columns  just  sufficiently  to  give  the  statue 
the  sneredness  of  its  isolation.  The  decora- 
tion above  the  Gettysburg  speech  symbol- 
izes in  its  central  group  freedom  and  liberty, 
with  the  Angel  of  Truth  bestowing  freedom 
u|x>n  the  slaves,  from  whose  hands  and  feet 
the  chains  arc  falling.  In  the  group  at  the 
left  the  central  figure  holds  the  sword  of 
justice  and  the  scroll  of  the  land,  llankcd  by 
the  guardians  of  tile  law,  holding  the  torches 
of  intelligence.  At  the  feet  of  Justice  are  two 
sibyls  interpreting  the  law.  In  the  group  of 
Immortality  at  the  right  the  central  figure  Is 
being  crowned  with  laurel.  The  standing 
figures  are  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity.  On 
either  side  are  the  vessels  of  wine  and  oil, 
the  symbols  of  everlasting  life. 

Above  tile  speech  of  the  Second  Inaugural 
are  the  three  panels  symbolizing  unity, 
fraternity,  charity.  The  central  group  is 
Unity,  where  again  comes  the  Angel  of 
Truth,  joining  the  hands  of  the  laurel- 
crowned  figures  of  the  North  and  South  and 
with  her  protecting  wings  ennobling  the 
arts  of  (Minting,  philosophy,  music,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  literature  and  sculpture. 
Behind  Music  stands  the 
future.  At  the 
central  figure  of 


memorial  ceiling, lying  me  wnoic 
thing  together.  Guerin  was  not  merely  mak- 
ing a phrase  when  lie  said  that  Lincoln's 
word  unity  had  been  the  guiding  principle 
for  bis  associates  and  himsell  in  their  work. 

It  is  better,  this  Memorial,  the  second 
time  you  go  to  il.  You  know  then  that  Lin- 
coln is  there  inside,  wailing  for  vou  and 
looking  out  always  on  the  United  States. 
You  may  wish  sometimes  for  an  instant 
that  you  had  known  Lincoln  in  his  own 
lime,  but  witli  that  comes  suddenly  the  fear 
and  horror  that,  if  you  hud  lived  in  those 
days,  you,  too,  might  have  been  one  of  those 
who  despised  and  ridiculed  him. 
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. store  selling  I for 
IKistugc  prepaid,  from  the  Home  Pattern  Corr 
pany,  18  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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Dress,  No.  3289,  sizes  16,  36  to  42;  price,  3 
Dress,  No.  3290.  sizes  16,  36  to  42;  price,  3 

Dress,  No.  3292.  sizes  36  to  44;  price.  35  cent 
Dress.  No.  3316,  sizes  36  to  46;  price,  35  cent 
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Dress,  No.  3302,  sizes  16,  36  lo  44;  price,  3 

Dress,  No.  3298.  sizes  36  lo  44;  price,  35  cent 
Dress,  No.  3307.  sizes  36  lo  46;  price,  35  cent 
Transfer,  No.  14983;  price,  30  ccnls. 
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Coat.  No.  3291,  sizes  16,  36  lo  44;  price,  3 

Coat,  No.  3308.  sizes  14  to  20;  price.  30  cent 
Skirt,  No.  2903.  sizes  16  to  20;  price.  30  cent 
Coat.  No.  3309.  sizes  16,  36  lo  46;  price,  J 

Skirt,  No.  2988.  sizes  26  to  32;  price,  30  cent 
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Dress,  No.  320S,  sizes  16.  36  to  42;  price,  2 
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Dress,  No.  3207,  sizes  16,  36  to  42;  price 


Dress,  No.  3297,  sizes  6 to  I l;  price,  25  c. 
Dress,  No.  3263,  sizes  4 to  12;  price,  25  0 
Dress,  No.  3286,  sizes  4 to  14;  price,  25  c. 
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Dress,  No.  3296,  sizes  16,  36  to  42;  prici 
cents. 

Dress,  No.  329*7,  size*  16,  36  to  42;  prici 
Dress,  No.  3306,  sizes  16,  36  to  46;  prici 
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Blouse,  No.  3294,  sizes  34  to  42;  price,  30  a 
Blouse.  No.  3295,  size.  ,14  to  44;  pro  c,  30  a 
Blouse,  No,  330.1,  size.  U to  44;  price,  30  ■< 
Blouse,  No,  3305,  sizes  34  lo  44;  price,  30  ri 
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Centerpiece,  Transfer,  No,  14996;  price 
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